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had studied with Wundt, found that his subjects often had diffi-
culty in identifying these three "dimensions" of feeling, in distin-
guishing between excitement and tension, for example, or
between quiet and pleasantness. The only real dimension, Titch-
ener found, was pleasant-unpleasant. His research led him to
suspect that experiences like "tenseness" or "excitement" really
are organic or muscular sensations, not feelings.
Expressing Emotions
We judge others' emotions largely by their facial expressions
and their gestures. It seems easy to recognize anger In a person's
face, or astonishment; yet experiments show that we are often
mistaken.
HERBERT S. LANGFELD of Princeton University asked subjects
to identify emotions portrayed in 105 photographs posed by an
actor. The best subjects judged 58% correctly, the worst, 17%.
Correctness meant agreement with the actor's intended emotion.
Langfeld found that his subjects not only judged emotions
wrongly; they were uncertain of their judgments, and were easy
to lead astray by suggestion.
EDWIN G. BORING and Titchener also proved that subjects are
suggestible when judging facial expressions. They prepared dif-
ferent expressions of the mouth, eyes, nose, and brow that
could be combined various ways into profiles. Practically all of
the composite faces, when shown to subjects, were judged to
portray actual emotional states, even when the parts, arbitrarily
assembled, were inconsistent.
Whether the eyes or mouth express more emotion was studied
by Knight Dunlap. He cut portrait photographs in half, cross-
wise, then combined the parts so that the eyes of a face expressing
pain, let us say, were put with the mouth of the same face show-
ing pleasure. Contrary to a general, perhaps literary, notion that
eyes are "mirrors of the soul," subjects proved more influenced by
mouths than by eyes in judging emotions.